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invariably find themselves. Extreme exaggeration is
the dominant symptom, and it takes precisely the
same forms whoever the enemy may be and whatever
the causes and objects of the war. The enemy is
pictured as something infra-human, the detected foe
of the whole human race ; the cause of the war, however
limited in itself, is magnified into an issue vital to
morality and civilization ; the end to be attained is
invariably a durable peace, and often an international
millennium to be reached through the complete crushing
of the enemy. This was the national psychology in
England in 1854, precisely as it was in 1804 and 1914,
though all the belligerents had meanwhile changed
sides and the scale and methods and real issues were in
each case widely different.

Here, for example, is Goderich's characterization of
the enemy in 1854 :

"That great,grim, shadowy power,which sits brooding
over Europe and Asia, and of which no man knows
really whether it be strong or weak, whether its people
be a young race yet to play a great part in the world's
history, or men, as Diderot describes them, rotten
before they are ripe ; that dark, silent Russian Czar,
the hater of freedom, the foe of every people struggling
to cast off oppression, the prop of Austrian rottenness,
whose image recalls the visions which old Hebrew
prophets saw of the Babylonian power as it advanced
stride by stride to swallow up Jerusalem/'1

Not even the corruption and misgovernment of
Turkey, whom Russia had attacked, suggested a doubt
of the justice of this indictment. On the contrary,

"The more strongly we are drawn to sympathize with
a Christian Western Nation in its contests with a dying

1 Fragmentary Wild Oats, pp. 21-2,